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Notes. 


ISABEL OF MEULAN, COUNTESS OF | 


PEMBROKE, AND HER DAUGHTER | 
| uncertainty of priority no longer possible to 
be entertained since, as I showed in ‘ Isabel 

In giving some slight account of these | 
twelfth century ladies, between whom the | 


MATILDA. 


relationship of mother and daughter 


is | 


assumed only from inferences that permit it, | 


it will, perhaps, be better first to relate 


what I have to say and afterwards to pro- | 


duce such proofs as may be necessary 
establish the facts and probabilities alleged. 

With regard, then, to the elder lady, 
Isabel, more usually, though mistakenly, 
known to genealogists as ‘‘ Elizabeth’’—of 
Beaumont or of Mellent—there is, I believe, 
no historical statement as to her parentage ; 
only the indirect evidence given by Robert 
of Torigny, who, in two passages of that 
eighth book he added to the ‘ Gesta Norman- 
norum ducum’ of William of Jumiéges, 
called her ‘‘ Elizabeth, sister of Waleran 
Count of Meulan.’’ From this it has been 


assumed that she—like this brother of hers, | 


the elder twin son and heir of Robert of 
Beaumont, Count of Meulan—was the issue 
of that nobleman. As far as I am aware, 
the first author to make the assertion was 
Du Chesne, who, relating that [invented] 
second marriage which she, as 
Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, was supposed (on 
the authority of Gerald Cambrensis, 


to | 


| 
| 


| never even dreamed of it), to have made 
| with her late husband’s half-brother, Hervé 
son of Bouchard IV,* lord of Montmorency, 
names her Elizabeth daughter of Robert 
| of Beaumont-le-Roger, Count of Meulan,”’ 
No doubt he relied for this conclusion 


- | largely on those two passages already referred 


| to (and which appear later in the Proofs) in 
| the ‘Gesta Norm. ducum’ (of which work he 
| himself had published the first printed 
edition to be produced in France, 
|in ‘Hist. Norm, Script. Antiqui,’ at 
Paris five years earlier), combined with 
statements of Orderic and of Robert 
of Torigny himself, to the effect that 
Robert had issue by Isabel or Eliza- 
is wife, besides Waleran the twin and 


and bound two other sons, five or three daughters. 


| That ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ was one of those daugh- 
| ters would have seemed to him, if indeed he 
| had no more certain proof of it, indisputable 
| —as in truth it is. 
Du Chesne’s inference, if it were nothing 
more, has been unhesitatingly accepted by 
| genealogists here and abroad, with varied 
additions, making Isabel (as ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’) 
the ‘‘ eldest,’’ ‘‘ youngest,’’ fourth, fifth, or 
even a sixth daughter of Count Rebert; an 


(or Elizabeth)’ (13 S. i. 403), Isabel, the 
first wife of Count Robert, having been 
carried off from her husband by Earl Wil- 
liam of Warenne in the year of her mar- 
riage, 1096, or early in 1097, it is impos- 
sible to suppose her in normal circumstances 
mother, if of any, of more than one or two 
of Count Robert’s daughters (his three 
recorded sons being the issue of the second 
wife). 

Now, three of Count Robert’s daughters 


| (identified as Adeline, Aubrée and Mathilde) 


| 
| 





widow of | 


were, as stated by Robert of Torigny, who 
may have erred in the number, the children 
and only female issue of the (second) wife, 
Elizabeth. 

There remain, then, if Orderic’s ‘“‘ five 
daughters ”’ be correct (which I doubt), only 
two; and, as the name of the first and per- 
haps not unwillingly abducted bride was 
scarcely likely to be given to a child of the 
second spouse, I conclude that Isabel was the 
issue, and probably sole issue, of that 
unlucky’ marriage that. Count Hugh of Ver- 
mandois made in 1096 between Isabel, his 





| * © Fist. de la Maison de Montmorency,’ ii. 6 


who | (Paris, 1624). 
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third daughter, and Count Robert of 
Meulan. 

Before the consecration of their wedding, 
but certainly after the pactus sponsali- 
tiorum, Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, the bride- 
groom’s diocesan, in forbidding the cere- 
mony for nearness of blood, warned the 
prospective husband that were it effected, 
the issue of it could not be otherwise than 
spurious. 

Thus Isabel, the offspring, as I have 
assumed, of the marriage, was born, to ille- 
gitimacy. a condition of things that might 
have been rectified by papal dispensation had 
not Earl William’s action in carrying her 
mother off destroyed all likelihood of it; 
and the consequences of this, her unpropi- 
tious birth, were to be seen in part, per- 
haps, when at her father’s death in June, 
1118, Isabel, then twenty-one or twenty-two, 
was still unmarried. 

Was it to provide her with a marriage 
that King Henry made this ‘‘sister of Count 
Waleran’”’ his mistress ? 
question may seem, La Roque, 
apparently from some authority he would 
appear to have misunderstood, suggests a 
possibility of this kind in stating that her 
‘‘daughter’’ by the king was dite née sous 
promesse de marriage (‘ Harcourt,’ 5, 15). 

This anonymous daughter, however, could 
not, as befits a king’s child, for ever remain 
historically without a name or a husband, 
and various attempts, accordingly (it must 
be said, with no apparent success) have been 
made hitherto to provide her with one or 
both. In the majority of cases the authors 
who have dealt with this matter have mis- 
takenly given her that name which Robert 
of Torigny as mistakenly said her mother 
bore. With whom this opinion arose I have 
not sought to discover. It will sufficiently 
illustrate the growth of tradition to cite the 
following :— 

Du Tillet, ‘Guerres et Traictez,’ Paris, 
1583 :—‘‘Elizabeth, soeur de Waleran, Conte 
de Meulan. N’ay trouvé qui fut son 
mary’; Speede, ‘ Hist. of Great Britain,’ 
London, 1632:—‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter of 
Elizabeth, Count Waleran’s sister and Gil- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke’s wife’; Yorke, 
‘Union of Honour,’ London, 1641:— 
‘‘ Blizabeth, but who marryed her is not 
certainely knowne”’; Sandford, ‘ Genealog. 
Hist. of the Kings of England,’ London, 
1707 :—‘‘ Elizabeth—Henry’s daughter—was 
married to Alexander, King of the Scots”’ ; 
Souchet: ‘ Notes on Letters of Ivo, Bishop 
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of Chartres’ ; Migne, ‘ Patrol. Lat.,’ Paris, 
1854 (v. 162, c, 495) :—‘‘ Henry’s daughter 
by Count Waleran’s sister was, perhaps, 
wife of Hugh son of Gervais, lord of Cha- 
teauneuf, possibly that Mary who was 
drowned in the White Ship’’; Skene, ‘ Cel- 
tic Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1876-1880: — 
‘‘Sibilla born to Henry I by a sister of 
Waleran, Count of Meulan, married Alex- 
ander I, King of the Scots’’—an opinion 
adopted by the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (s.v. 
‘Henry the First’); E. W. Robertson, 
‘Scotland under her early Kings,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1862—‘‘ Elizabeth, natural daugh- 
ter of Henry I, married Fergus, lord of Gal- 
loway’’; Chalmers, ‘Caledonia,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1887:—‘‘the chieftaincy of Fergus 
[Prince of the Galwegians] descended to his 
son Uchtred by Elizabeth, the youngest nat- 
ural daughter of Henry I’; Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, ‘Dumfries and Galloway’ 
(County Histories of Scotland), Edinburgh, 
1896 :—‘‘ Fergus married Elizabeth natural 
daughter of Henry I and sister of Sibilla 
who married Alexander I.”’ 


Now, it can be said with certainty that 
neither this Queen of the Scots nor this 
Lady of the Galwegians was daughter of 
Count Waleran’s sister; for Sibil, ‘‘ Regina 
Scotorum et filia Henrici regis Anglorum,”’ 
confirmed with her own hand, in 1114 or 
1115, when her supposed mother’s age could 
not have exceeded eighteen years, the char- 
ter by which her husband Alexander I re- 
formed the Priory of Scone (‘ Reg. of Scon,’ 
fo, 1); while Uchtred, her supposed ‘“‘ eldest 
son,’’ without doubt cousin of Henry II, 
witnessed with his father Fergus of Gallo- 
way the charter granted by David I at the 
dedication of the church of St. Kentigerne 
of Glasgow on 7 July, 1136 (‘ Reg. Epatus. 
Glasg.,’ No. 3); and yet, in December, 1135, 
as Robert of Torigny appears to affirm, 
Isabel’s daughter ‘‘ innupta permanet.”’ 


Henry, the father of seventeen or eighteen 
natural children (not fourteen only as 
Robert of Torigny and his copyists say), 
settled the elder of them, e.g., the Earl of 
Gloucester, the Countesses of Brittany, Ches- 
ter and Perche, the Queen of Scots, etc., in 
manner suitable to their rank; but as their 
numbers grew his ability to place them well 
appears to have correspondingly diminished. 
Certainly the younger of them matched with 
partners of less exalted position. It is, 
therefore, not so surprising, incredible as it 
appears, that Matilda (and that, I think, 
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if my reasoning proves correct, was her! this is the S 
— — = the youngest of them all, |. Proofs). a oe 
sabel’s daughter, attaining a marriageable| Here I might seem i i i 
age in the less friendly days of Stephen, | for cognatus a one of te et ae 
made so poor a match, in rank, as to become | according to Du Cange, is frater mentite 1 
the wife of a London burgess, Thierry, son | Uzoris; and this would exactly describe 
of Deorman, the wealthy son, no doubt, of | Earl Gilbert’s relationship to Matilda, one 
a wealthy London citizen*; by wliom she /of Countess Isabel’s _ half-sisters—soror 
had Bertram, their son and heir, and other | uxoris—who, though married to William 
issue. Luvel, lord of Ivry and of Breval, in 1122 
Years before this, perhaps in 1125, Isabel, ™ight have been the cognata of Earl Gil. 
her mother, had married Gilbert, second son bert’s charter, were it not for the difficulty 
of Gilbert, lord of Clare, and it is by char- of explaining how she, daughter of Count 
ter records of her as his wife and widow | Robert of Meulan and Elizabeth of Ver- 
that we know her name was, as I think is ™@ndois, his wife, had become heir of the 
now generally admitted, unquestionably not former royal manor of Barrow, now in 
Elizabeth as Robert of Torigny stated but, Earl Gilbert’s hands. The same difficulty 
as the anonymous (and careless) author of a WUld have to be overcome with regard to 
thirteenth ‘century ‘Chronique de Nor- ®@Y other Matilda—he had neither sister 
mandie’ wrote, Isabel. (Bouquet, xiii, 2° half-sister of that name—to whom 








-253D). the Earl was related, none of whom can be 


On his mistress’s marriage Henry would ning supposed to have _ inherited 
| ar ° 


seem to have settled on her and their daugh- | é gn ie 
ter, no doubt with other lands, the manor | Consequently, considering all the facts 
of Barrow in Suffolk, near Bury Sf. Ed- and probabilities and the difficulty of sub- 
mund, which but thirty-seven years earlier | stituting a workable alternative, I cannot 
had been held by the Conqueror as part of | but conclude that Matilda, the cognata of 
the demesnes of the Crown in that county; | Earl Gilbert and heir, after his life interest 
and this estate Gilbert, her husband, ‘in ee ae wipers of — which ose 
right of Isabel would, as we may suppose, | °°? 1e Conqueror’s demesnes, was the 
hold during his life, doing ln | sen See of Henry I by Isabel, _sis- 
services were due in person; with remainder oa of Count Waleran and wife of Earl 
to the daughter. If this were the nature of | a 
the estate he acquired on marriage, then 
Stephen in augmenting the fortunes of this | 
‘poor knight,” as he is said on a later 
ccasion 10 hina termed, in, must have Wiliam, son of Robert, son of Richtnd son 
tainly possessed the ‘“dominium” of the | of Richard I, Count of Normandy, father 
Manet tx 15a of Godfrey, father of Gilbert, father of 
For the suppositions that Henry did so | san ape —s dieesoag’ — h Mapsco 
settle Barrow on Isabel and her daughter, | Pages Seaatt pati siete sataltibiind 
and that Stephen revised the settlement | PROOFS 
and that that daughter was Matilda, no, 4, “Septima [Henrici filia notha] nata est 
shred of direct evidence exists, as far as| ex Elizabeth sorore Waleranni comitis  Mel- 
my knowledge goes, nothing beyond the | pg aA ago ago Cont. of William 
inferences to be derived from a_ charter as wre viie fille a Abell lle [sic] le conte 
made by Gilbert, then Earl of Pembroke, Pe ho Pee A les oe He, Lei} Bouquet, 
‘surrendering to Thierry son of Deorman and | xiii, 253d. 
his heirs the Manor of Barrow, ‘‘which is; 3. “ Gislebertus filius Gisleberti vero sororem 
the inheritance of his children and of | Waleranni comitis Mellenti nomine Elizabeth 


1 ; : $f? PP |duxit ex qua genuit filium primogenitum 
Matilda his wife,” the earl’s cognata (and |nomine Ricardo.”—Robert of Torigny, ut. sup. 
: aos | viii. ech. xxxvil. : : 
* Probably that quidam praedives urbis fay | 4, (ec. 1138-9). Inspeximus and_ confirmation 
| 


The Earl, presumably reluctant to awaken 
old scandals, found a happy solution of his 
difficulties in describing Matilda as _ his 
cognata; for she, daughter of Henry son of 


doniae Deormannus of whom an interesting story | of a charter granted by Gilbert, Earl of Pem- 
is told in Abb. Samson’s ‘ Miracles of St. Ed- | broke, to St. Mary of Tintern, with consent of 


mund.’ [‘ Memorials of Bury St. Edmunds,’ | his countess Isabel and by the counsel of his 
Roll. Ser., 1. 183]. | barons.—Charters, 35 Edwd. I. m. 6. 
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5. “c. 1148. Cashin’ comes de Mel- 
lento Godrico et aliis fratribus de Feleleia. 
Salutem. Soror mea comitissa de Pembroch 
per litteras suas requisivit — ‘ Cartulary of 
Hynsham’ (1907), No. 34. 

6. Inspex. and conf. of (1) a charter whereby 
Gilbert, Fear of Pembroke, announced that he 
had given and granted to Thierry Theodorico] 
son of Deorman Barrow [Baro] to hold to hjm 
and his heirs af the earl and his heirs by 
service of two —- as freely as he and 
his antecessores had ever held it, for which 
Thierry had given him 100/- silver, for Baro 
is the inheritance of his children and of 
Matilda his wife, cognate mee; and of (2) a 
charter of Richard Kari of Pembroke giving 
and yielding to Bertram son of Thierry and his 
heirs Baro and appurts (&c.) to_hold of him 
and his heirs by service of two Knights (&c.) 
Witness :—Philip of Humet and thirty-seven 
others of whom the last two are “ the Countess 
Isabel” and ‘‘ Matilda mother of Bertram.’’)* 
~~ 51, H. iii. m. 8. 

c. 1170-6 Barue Manor in Thinghoe 
Hundred de teudo comitis Ricardi est.” — 
‘Liber de Consuetudinebus’ of Sampson, 
Abbot of Bury, fo. 89. 

8. Charter of Thomas son of Bertram con- 
firming to St. Mary of Clerkenwell the 80 a. of 
land in Neueton, Middlx., which Matilda, wife 
of Thierry [Theodore] son of Deorman had 
given and Bertram her son had confirmed. — 
“Reg. of St. Mary,’ fo. 44. _ 

9. Inspex. and conf. of a charter of Matilda 
Passelew, widow, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Thomas of Barrow near Bury St. Edmund, 
granting to Sir Wm. Giffard and Katherine, 
his wife, her daughter, their heirs and asigns, 
the manor of Barrow with the advowson of 
the Church of All Saints (&c.)—Charters, 19 
Edw. I., m. 15. 

10. Suffolk, Tenants, i. Land of the King, 
pertaining | to his crown, of which Picot has the 
custody.—Thinghoe Hundred. Barrow, which 
King Edward “held as a Manor and seven 


ploughlands. Worth than £10 by weight, now 
Bee tsp Sort —‘ Domesday Book.’ 
11. Suffolk. Thinghoe Hundred.  Inquisi- 


tion, 3 Edw. I. [Question] How many and 
which demesne manors has the King in his 
hand in this Hundred? [Answer] The Manor 
of Barrow used to be held trom the King in 
chief as two fees and is now held from the 
Earl Marshall.t but how it became alienated 
thev do not know — Rot. Hundr.’ 2, 151 


12. Suffolk. _'Thinghoe Hundred. Inquisi- 
tion, 3 Edw. [Question] What manors 
were formerly in the King’s hands? [Answer] 


Matilda Passeleu holds the Manor of Barrow 

from the Earl Marshallt by service of two 

Knights; which Manor was formerly the King’s 

but alienated from his ab antiquo tempore.—Id. 
182. 


L. GRIFFITH. 





* This exceptional number of witnesses sug- 
gests to me that Earl Richard’s deed was 
executed in 1148, immediately after or before 
the obesquies of his father, Earl Gilbert. 

+ Heir of the Strongbow Earls of Pembroke. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF GLASS-PAINTINGS 
IN LONDON. 


According to a MS. catalogue in the pos- 
session of the writer (which was kindly pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS), 
Thomas Jervais, the glass painter, held an 
exhibition of his work at Exeter ’Change in 
May, 1772. According to Timbs (‘ Curios- 
ities of London ’) this building is (or was in 
his time) kept in remembrance by a clock- 
dial, inscribed with its name in place of 
figures, upon the attic front of the house 
No. 563 eastward of the ’Change site, on 
the north side of the Strand. The ’Change, 
which extended from this house to the site 
of the present Burleigh Street, was built 
by Dr. Barbon, the speculator in houses 
temp. William and Mary. It extended into 
the Strand, the northern foot-thoroughfare 
of which lay through the shops or stands 
of the lower floor, first occupied by hosiers, 
milliners, etc. The body of the poet Gray 
lay in state in one of the upper rooms of 
the ’Change, which were let off as auction 





rooms, etc. It would be in one of these that 
Jervais held his exhibition, for below, 
Thomas Clark, ‘“‘the King of Exeter 


’Change ’’—having taken a stall there in 
1765 with £100 lent him by a stranger—had 
prospered so exceedingly, that long before 
his death in 1816 he occupied the whole of 
it, and left nearly half a million of money. 
The upper rooms ‘eventually became a men- 
agerie, being occupied successively, in this 
capacity, by Pidcock, Polito, and Cross. 
The roar of the lions and ‘tigers, we are 
told, could be heard outside, and frequently 
frightened horses in the street. The build- 
ing was finally taken down in 1829. 

Jervais’s exhibition consisted of 15 speci- 
mens of his work. The catalogue, in the 
handwriting of the artist, shows that the 
prices ranged from 12 to 40 guineas: one 
item, a round. window of fruit and flowers, 
being priced at £300. Many of the panels 
were portraits of contemporaries, among 
these being Col. Barre, Lady Cork, and Lady 
Almeria Carpenter; there were also two 
reproductions after! Teniers, ‘ Smokers ”” 
and ‘‘ Boys blowing up a bladder.” 

Jervais held an exhibition of his windows 
for New College Chapel, Oxford, represent- 
ing the Christian Virtues, after cartoons by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in rooms in Charing 
Cross in 1779, the room being darkened so 
as to exclude all other light. Walpole 
quickly saw the futility of this. In a letter 
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agreed with me that Jarvis’s windows for Ox- 





evidently captivated in spite of 
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to the Rev, William Cole, he wrote (12 July, | 
1779) : 


Mr. Essex [the enameller and glass painter] 





tord, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, will not | 
succeed. .. When his paintings are exhibited 
at Charing Cross, all the rest of the room is 
darkened to relieve them. ‘That cannot be 
done at New College, or. if done, the chapel 
would be too dark.*—(Walpole’s Letters, 1891, 
ed. vii. 228). 

When Jervais in 1783 exhibited, in rooms 
in Pall Mall, the rest of his work for New 
College, i.e., the portion of the window 
representing the Nativity, after Correggio 
from Sir Joshua’s cartoons, Walpole was 
himself, 
though he afterwards returned to his former 
opinion. In May of that year he wrote to 
Mason : 

Jarvis’s window from Sir Joshua’s Nativity is 
glorious. ‘The room being darkened, and_ the 
sun shining through the transparencies, realises 
the illumination that is supposed to be diffused | 
from the glory, and has a magic effect. | 


On Sept. 9, 1783, however, he wrote to | 
the Countess of Ossory (ibid. viii. 496) : 

I went to my passion Oxford and saw Sir 
Joshua’s “ Nativity.” But alas! it is just the 
reverse of the glorious appearance it made in 
the dark chamber in Pall Mall. 

In the year 1779 James Pearson exhib- 
ited, at the Pantheon in Oxford Street, the 
window painted from Mortimer’s cartoons 
which is still to be seen in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, representing The Raising of the 
Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness. This 
building, designed by Wyatt in 1772, was 
intended for musical promenades, and ccn- 
tained fourteen rooms exclusive of the 
Grecian colonnade; and ‘‘ the new winter 
Ranelagh.” as Walpole termed it, was ex- 
hibited at 5s. each person. In 1783, Deipini | 
the clown got up a masquerade here, tickets | 
three guineas each. Later it became a | 
home of Italian opera, and in 1792 it was | 
burned down. Turner painted a picture of | 








* Unfortunately Cathedral authorities did not | 
stop at turning their edifices into a penny peep | 
in order to enhance the meretricious effect of | 
these attempts at imitating canvas paintings. | 
Carter, the architect, writing in The Gentleman’s | 
Mag. for 1801, said that at Lichfield the Dean 
and Chapter in order “ to give an effect like | 
some exhibition transparency” to the east | 
window “had darkened all the surrounding | 
ones.” At St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the ; 
side windows were painted over with oil paint | 
in order to add to the effect of West’s ‘ Resur- | 
rection’ in the east window, erected in 1785 | 
and removed 1862. 


| Wales, after Barry, 





the conflagration, which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy two years after he became 
an exhibitor. (Timbs, ‘ Curiosities of Lon- 
don,’ p. 640). 

The year following the Pantheon exhibi- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Pearson held an exhibi- 
tion of their work and of cartoons ‘‘ by the 
late justly celebrated Mr. Mortiser,’’* 
““ at the rooms lately occupied by the Society 
of Arts... opposite Beaufort Buildings, in 
the Srranp’’—afterwards Dibdin’s Sans 
Souci, whence the Society moved to tkeir 
present abode in John St., Adelphi, in 
1774. Mortimer’s work was represented by 
cartoons of the four Evangelists, Moses 
with the Tables of the Law, and the car- 
toons of the Salisbury Window exhibited the 
previous year. 

In 1790 Pearson exhibited, ‘‘ at his house, 
No. 21, Great Newport Street, Long-acre,’’ 
his former collection, together with ‘‘ very 
considerable additions.”’ The latter in- 
cluded a lifesize portrait of the L'rince of 
and another of Fox, 
after Reynolds. These were ‘‘executed in 
Mr. Pearson’s peculiar manner, the lead and 
iron being concealed, and the whole ajppear- 


ing as one entire plate of glass without 
joining or division 9 feet by 5.°° Mrs. 
Pearson; was represented by copies of 


Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration’ and ‘The 
Descent from the Cross,’ after Volterra. 
These were ‘‘ supposed to be the two largest 
pieces of glass that ever passed the trials 
of a furnace.”’ 


Examples of ‘‘Mr. VPearson’s peculiar 
manner ”’ of executing stained glass can be 
seen in the dummy erection of lath and 
plaster, which serves as an east end of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate, in which, under cer- 
tain conditions of light, it is impossible to 
tell whether the figures are in glass or 
painted on the wall. Anyone interested in 


| architectural and glass-painting curiosities 


should. not fail to pass through the vestry 
and view this buiding from behind, noting 
also the extraordinary arrangement of 
strings and wires which has been adopted 
instead of bars to hold the window in place. 
Mrs. Pearson did two sets of paintings on 
glass from the cartoons of Raphael, one of 
which was bought by Sir Gregory Tage 
Turner, and the other by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. She died in 1823. (James R. 





* He died in 1779. There is a portrait of 


him by Richard Wilson in the Diploma Gallery. 
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Hobbs, 
530). 
About the year 1815, one Comyns held an 
exhibition and issued a catalogue of panels 
of ancient glass partly stored ‘‘at the 
Warehouse in Norwich” and part on ex- 
hibition at ‘‘97, Pall Mall.”” There was 
also on view a contemporary work consist- 
ing of ‘“‘A whole length of His Majesty in 
the Coronation Robes, size of Life, from the 
celebrated picture in the Royal Academy, by 
the late Sir Joshua Reynolds, the lead and 
iron being concealed and the whole appear- 
ing as one plate of glass 8 feet by 5 feet.’ 
From the description, this was evidently the 
work of Pearson or one of his school 


In 1817, a Mr. Dihl, evidently a French- 
man who for obvicus reasons wished at that 
time to keep his nationality as much as 
possible in the background, held an ‘“ Ex- 
hibition of Paintings on Glass representing 
Natural Scenery with a new and unpara- 
lelled effect, at the Western Exchange, Old 
Bond Street.”” The catalogue stated that 
the Exhibition of Paintings in Glass ‘‘ may 
be compared to the first burstings of light 
upon the new created world.’’ The trans- 
parencies, chiefly scenes in France, included 


‘Picture Collector’s Manual,’ ii. 


‘A Snow Picture with Scaiters [sic] and. | 


Forges,’ at which ‘‘ the spectator may shiver 
with coid in surveying this astonishing fac- 
simile of nature.”’ 

According to an anonymous writer (prob- 
ably Dallaway), in ‘ Progress, etc., of 
Stained Glass in England’ (Gentleman’s 
Mag., 1817, pt. i. pp. 309-315), the princi- 
pal English glass-painter of that day was 
Joseph C. Backler, who had “ by his talent 
and genius, extended the powers of the art 
of glass-painting almost beyond hope of its 
eventual perfection.’”’ This artist’s window 
of ‘King John Signing Magna Charta,’ 
after the picture by James Lonsdale, which 
he made for Arundel Castle, was exhibited 
with other smaller works, including an 
‘Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,’ after 
Pether, at the Stained Glass Works: 18, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street., in 1817. 

In giving publicity to this performance 
(stated the catalogue), Mr. Backler had no 
intention of indulging* personal gratification, 
but several Artists of high talent, and others 
conversant in the Art itself, having earnestly 
recommended its exhibition .... he has ven- 
tured to submit his efforts to public candour 
and discernment. 


At the same time was shown a model for 


what was to be Backler’s principal work, | to being fixed, wore exhibited at the Luxem 
the East window of St. James’s, Piccadilly bourg. 





_—— 


(now removed), a copy on glass of Raphael’s. 


‘Transfiguration.’ About the same time 
there was issued a pamphlet by ‘“ W. (” 
entitled ‘A Brief Reference tv the Trans. 
figuration by Raffaelle from which it is pro- 
posed to execute the altar window for the 
Parish Church of St. James, Westminster,’ 
Two years later the artist exhibited further 
examples of his skill, for according to tha 
New Monthly Magazine and Universal Reg. 
ister of June 1, 1819: ‘‘That ingenious 
artist, Mr. Backler’s exhibition of the 
stained. glass for Prince Leopold’s retreat at. 
Claremont has been for some time open and 
an object of much public interest and visit- 
ation.’’ These works, it appeared, had been 
both ‘‘inspected by many persons of the 
first distinction and honored with _ their 
approbation.’”?” The Transfiguration win- 
dow—which measured 35 feet high by 20 
wide, and was to cost £2,500—evidently pro 
gressed slowly, for in September, 1830, the 
exhibition of the model which had _ been 
announced to take place at 28, Old Bond 
Street, was ‘‘ unavoidably postponed until 
the 27th inst.”” On that day, the artist 
announced in the public prints that the 
model together with the altar below the 
window, would ‘‘be submitted to public: 
(and he hopes indulgent) inspection. Ad- 
mittance 1s. The illumination will take 
place to-morrow.’’ 


Backler executed, in 1821, another win- 
dow, copied from Raphael’s ‘ Transfigura- 
tion,’ for St. Thomas’s Parish Church, 
Dudley. He also painted and presented the 
Heraldic Window with the Norfolk arms to 
the College of Arms. The heraldic glass at 
Sutton Place, Guildford, which was inse 
in 1857, is likewise his work. 


A window, 20 feet high, representing The 
Charge to Peter, and figures of Moses and 
Aaron for St. Peters’s Church. Calcutta, 
was exhibited by the artist William Collins, 
at 287, Strand, in 1828. 


Other work shown at the same time it 
cluded copies on glass of Carlo Dolci’s ‘Sa: 
vator Mundi’ and Martin’s ‘ Belshazzar’ 
Feast.’ The Globe for June 24, 1813, statel 
that Collins had recently completed 
Ascension for St, Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, 
and was about to execute windows for tle 
Earl of Breadalbane and the Duke of Nor 
folk. In 1826 he did two windows for St. 
Elizabeth’s Church in Paris, which previols 
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In 1830 there was exhibited at No. 15, 
Oxford Street, a window measuring 18 by 
24 feet square. It represented the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and was painted by 


| 
| 


Wilmshurst from a sketch by R. T. Bone— | 


the horses by Woodward. 
was based upon details given in Hall’s 
Chronicle, and contained upwards of 100 
life-sized figures, 40 being portraits after 
Holbein, including the two Queens, Wolsey, 
Ann Boleyn, and the Countess of Chateau- 
briant; Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; 
Queen Mary, Dowager of France, the _ ill- 
fated Duke of Buckingham, etc. The pic- 
ture, which is said to have cost the artist 
£3,000 (though this is no doubt an exagger- 
ation), was exhibited on a first-floor room, 
fitted up and decorated in the taste of the 
time of Henry VIII. Unfortunately on 
Jan 31, 1832, the house was destroyed by 
fire, and with it the picture, not even a 
sketch or study was saved, and the property 
was wholly uninsured (Timbs, ‘ Curiosities 
of London,’ p. 838). 

In March, 1832, Messrs. George Hoadlev 
and Anthony Oldfield, ‘‘ Glass Enamellers 
and Painters to the Royal Family,’’ held 
an exhibition of their works at 357, Strand, 
near Exeter Hall, ‘‘Admittance 1/-; Cata- 
logue 6d.’’ The transparencies on view in- 
cluded ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ after Martin; 
‘Joshua Commanding the Sun to stand 
Still,’ by the same artist; ‘The Trial of 
Queen Katherine’ (Harlow); and Rey: 
nold’s group of Charity. In the following 
year they held another show at 6, St. 
James’s Place, Hampstead Road, admit- 
tance ‘‘ by each party purchasing an Ex- 
planatory and edifying quarto’ Catalogue 
with 3 large copper plate Engravings, price 


The composition 


6d.”” In 1837 the same artists were at 209, 
Regent Street, with practically the same 
pictures, and an additional one after 
Rubens’s ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ In a | 


critique, The Athenwum for March 11, 
1837, pointed out that the art of stained 
glass needed reviving, but *‘ Messrs. Hoad- 
ley and Oldfield must have viewed their 
own invention through a_ very bright-col- 
oured glass if they imagine they have done 
so.” The review went on to state that 
these artists, ‘“‘having copied certain old 
costumes, assert, with great simplicity, that 
their exhibition contains specimens ‘in the 
ancient and modern style’.’? The critic fur- 
ther disliked the colouring in parts, saying 
that there was ‘fa silver glare to the. flesh 
tints, perhaps from being seen. through mag- 


| 
| 


| cellent officer, 





nifiers.’” The Morning Post also stated that 
the pictures, which were executed on a 
small scale, were ‘‘viewed through the 
medium of a powerful magnifier,’ so that 
the exhibition was on the lines of a regular 
penny-peep. 

In June, 1839, Messrs, Hancock, Nixon, 
and Dunt, advertised an exhibition of a 
window representing ‘The Descent from the 
Cross,’ after Spagnoletto, at 30, Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square; Admittance 1/-. 
This firm later became Messrs. Ward and 
Nixon, who executed the rose window in the 
South Transept of Westminster Abbey, 
which was so much in advance of its time 
as to provide a land-mark in the modern 
history of the art of glass painting, so that 
one cannot but regret that it was removed.* 

Joun A, Know1es. 


Byrontana: Vice-ApDMIRAL THE Hon. 
Joun Byron, or Toe Loner, PirprigHT.— 
This year being the Centenary of the death 
of Lord George Noel Gordon Byron (1788- 
1824), a note on his grandfather, Admiral 
Byron, a resident at Pirbright, may be of 
interest. 

Created Vice-Admiral in 1778, soon after 
an indecisive engagement off Grenada with 
the French fleet under d’Fstaing, he re- 
turned to England, retiring into private 
life—with the reputation of a brave and ex- 
but of a man extremely 
unfortunate. Constantly having had _ to 
contend with adverse gales and dangerous 
storms, he was dubbed by his sailors, ‘‘ Foul- 
weather Jack.’’ Before he retired from the 
Navy, he had built ‘‘ The Lodge,” at Pir- 
bright, paving the court-yard with cobbles 
brought all the way from Cheapside, then 
under repair. This must have been about 
1775, for his name appears in the Pirbright 
rate-books from 1775, and continues in 





* Winston thought the window. was too warm 
in tone and slightly over-painted, but having 
said so much by way of criticism he added 
“such is the superiority of this work over’ its 
contemporaries both here and abroad (and it 
should be recollected that it is the first Eng- 
lish work in which any attempt to carry out 
a legitimate system of glass-painting has been 
attempted) that, had Mr. Nixon done nothin, 
else, it would have been sufficient to entitle i 
to, the respect of those. who desire to_see the 
true revival of a neglected. and under-rated 
branch of art. I will venture to say that this 
window -will be appreciated in: proportion as 
glass-painting becomes better understood. — 
* Winston Memoirs,’ p. 100 note. 
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these, or as liable to window and _house- 
taxes, up to 1788, though he died 10 April, 
1786. He was accompanied to Pirbright by 
an old sailor servant, who built a stone 
house just above The Lodge, on the little 
hill which in the Map of the Manor and 
Parish of Pirbright, surveyed in 1805-6-7, is 
named ‘‘ Mount Byron.’’ In Pirbright Reg- 
ister, No. iv, this ‘‘ Stone Cottage upon the 
Hill above the late Admiral Byron’s house,”’ 
is mentioned in connection with a baptism 
on June 15, 1793. 


Tradition has it that the Admiral, 
wearied of Society, sold his house and 
effects in London, preferring to go and Tive 
among savages. Accompanied by his sailor 
servant, he took coach for Portsmouth, to 
sail for the wilds of America. The coach 
being held up. by footpads near Pirbright, 
the Admiral thought’: ‘‘ Why should I go 
all the way to America, to live among 
savages, when I find them here?” and, 
being charmed with the scenery, he settled 
on tha spot, and built The Lodge. 

Near this is ‘“‘The Admiral’s Walk,”’ 
where the famous occupant of The Lodge 
was accustomed to take his daily constitu- 
tional. It appears, really, to be the -termin- 
ation of the long, tree-lined avenue called, 


in the Map of 1805-6-7, the ‘“‘ Coach road | 


from Frimley,’’ which at its farther end 
joins at a right angle the road from Guild- 
ford, at a spot just south of where that road 
divides to go to Frimley and Farnborough, 
respectively. 


The Admiral’s eldest brother, William, 


5th Lord Byron, had an even more unlucky , 


career, for, in a duel, on 26 Jan., 1765, in 


which he was not the aggressor, and which | 


he did everything possible to avoid, he had 


the misfortune to kill a neighbour, William | 


Chaworth, Esq., of Annesley, Co. Notts. 


On his death, 19 May, 1798, 


nephew, the poet. 
Henry Curtis. 
» “Tae - Parn’”’ 


(CIRENCESTER): PLace- 
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he was suc- | 
ceeded, as 6th Lord Byron, by his grand- | 


May 24, 1924, 


The site is a peculiarly interesting one for 
a dedication to St. John. the Evangelist, 
because when Henry I founded it the spot 
was at some distance from the later Abbey 
and the Parish Church,—was, in fact, like 
S. Giovanni-in-Oleo at Rome, close to an 
important gate of the former Roman-British 
town; though, in this case, just outside 
instead of within it. , 


The form of the name at once suggests it 
to be non-English. The difficulty confront- 
ing us is increased by the fact that there 
are, of course, no pre-1550 occurrences thereof 
to be found. Consequently there can arise no 
question in this case of Norm.-Fr. influence 
such as Paien or Paen: for paganus (L.), 
which otherwise might have been ingeniously 
connected with the Danish heathen settle- 
ment, of 878-9 hereabouts. 


If, however, we content our wings | of 
research with a far shorter flight, we may 
do well for the present, apropos of this 
hitherto entirely baffling name, to call to 
mind that, between Elizabeth’s days and 
those of George IV, the Welsh cattle-drovers 
conducted their beasts from the west-country 
London-ward via Crickley and_ Birdlip, 
towards Cirencester, and that a part of their 
course, at Bagendon, but 24 miles N.W. of 
Cirencester, is still called ‘‘the Welsh 
way.” 


The hypothesis to which this tends seems 
to promise well, though it will, it is hoped, 
hereafter be substantiated by solid docu- 
mentary evidence. It is that among the 
numerous ale-houses, apart from the famous 
| inns of Cirencester (the Ram, Fleece, and 
| the Katherine Wheel) there was lodged pre- 
| cisely among these desolated remains of a 
once-royal Hospital, one frequented by the 
Welsh drovers and well-known to them as 
' “the Paen’’: Anglice, ‘‘the Peacock.” 
Similarly, we may without fear attribute 
| the surviving wayside ‘‘ Kilkenny ’’ inns (of 
| which, I think, there are three in Co. Glos.), 
| to the Irish pig-drovers. 


St. Cratr BappELey. 


NAME.—The spot at the northern end of the | 


town, formerly denoted by this name, was a 
dark passage between derelict small houses 
which, until thirty years ago, occupied and 
filled-up the venerable E.E. arcades of St. 
John’s Hospital. 
that nave became freed from these post- 
Dissolution. houses and _ passage, 


Paen’’ was;.of course, no more than the | 
name: but it clings locally to memory. 


When the four bays of | 
‘the | 


A ‘Lams’? Nore.—In the Essay, ‘ The 
| Genteel Style of Writing,’ mention is made 
| of ‘a set of morrice-dancers composed of ten 
men who danced, a Maid Marian, and 4 
| Tabor and a pipe.’ As Mr, E. V. Lucas 
has no note to this remark, the following 
copy of the title-page of an old tract may 
_ be of interest : 
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Old Meg of Herefordshire, for a Mayd Marian { 


and Heretord Towne for a Morris-daunce, or 
Twelve Morris-Dancers in Herefordshire, of 
twelve hundred yeares old. Grata Senectus 
homini parilis Iuuenta. London. Painted for 
John Bridge, and are to be sold at his shop, 
at the great South doore of Paules, 1609, 

This tract is supposed to be unique, and it 
was sold at Sotheby’s, July 5, 1915, for 
£40. 

ArtHuk W. Waters. 


“FP.S.? in ‘THe Kyicut or tHe Burn- 
Inc Prestix.’—A suggestion, not. without 
interest, has come to me from: Miss Grace 
Latham, a frequent visitor to the British 
Museum, regarding the -cryptic letters 
“FS.” in the first act of ‘The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.’ She cites (from ‘ The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia’) 
“L. S.,’? an abbreviation of the Latin locus 
sigilli, ‘‘ place of the seal,’’ usually inserted 
within brackets in copies of documents, to 
indicate the position of the seal in the orig- 
inal; and suggests that ‘‘F. S.’’ is a mis- 
print for ‘‘ L. 8.” 

Humphrey offers Luce the gloves, at a price 
—a kiss, the seal of his wooing. “If you 
desire the price, sute from your eye, A beame 
to this place and you shall espie Z.S., which 
is to say, my sweetest honie.... 

* lice, i is of gentle blood; he might well 
have been at the Inns of Court. She will not 
kiss him. ‘“ Zuce: Well, sir, I take them 
{the gloves], kindly, and I thanke you. What 
would you more?” 

The only difficulty with this explanation 
is that all the editions follow the first, in 
repeating ‘‘F. S.”’ instead of “L. S.” 
True it is, that the first edition is the only 
one which appeared during the life-time of 
the authors, but had there been a misprint, 
Fletcher at least could have corrected it. 
Tempting as it is to accept Miss Latham’s 
suggestion, and ready as any author may be 
to admit the possibility of a misprint, one 
hesitates to consider the possibility of ‘a mis- 
print being perpetuated in all the editions 
of the play. There is, in addition, the 
question of the relationship of ‘‘L. 8.” 
with three and twopence. The Elizabethan 
dramatists were rarely—if ever—obscure to 
their audiences; and one would like to have 
proof that ‘‘ F. 8.”’ (or ‘‘L. S.’’) was gen- 
erally understood by the London public of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s day. 

Rospert WITHINGTON. 

Jesuits as Pautists.—It has been stated 


that, when Pietro della Valle (1586- 
1652) was in India about 1623, almost all 





the Jesuit churches there were dedicated to 
St. Paul, and that the Jesuits themselves 
were more generally known in ‘India as 
Paulists than as Jesuits. The authority 
cited was ‘‘ Lettera VII da Goa—Della vita 
e delle opere di Pietro della Valle, il pele- 
grino, Roma, 1780, p. 586.’’ I have been 
unable to verify this reference. 


In Brazil, about 1623, the ‘‘ Paulistas ”’ 
were slave-raiders, who broke into, and, 
wherever possible, destroyed- the Jesuit 
Indian settlements. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The Times of May 19 quotes from a letter 
of Mr, Henry Broadbent, Librarian of 
Eton College, contributed to last week’s 
Eto College Chronicle, in which the writer 
states that he has found in a “‘ stout volume 
bequeathed with many others in 1754 by 
Nicholas Mann ”’ to Eton College a copy of 
the first edition of Gray’s Elegy, published 
in 1751 by R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, price 
sixpence. It is a quarto pamphlet of eleven 
pages, in excellent condition, Mr. Broad- 
bent tells us that there seem to be only. two 
copies in public libraries in Great Britain 
—the British Museum and the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. It is not in the 
Bodleian. 


There is in process an action in the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court of Justice 
which should greatly interest our readers. It 
was reported in The Times of May 16. The 
purchaser of a manor in Essex is claiming 
from the defendant, who is a bookseller, the 
Court Rolls of the Manor, from 1399 to 
1659 inclusive. These had been ~ bought in 
1902 from a waste-paper dealer, at the 
‘Qld Curiosity Shop’ of Dickensian: fame, 
and the defendant stated in his. evidence 
that Court Rolls were bought by waste-paper 
dealers from solicitors’ offices, Other evi- 
dence of selling and dealing in Court Rolls 
was given, Counsel for the defendant said 
that if the Court Rolls got into the hands 
of a stranger he could only be made to pro- 
duce them — i.e., when required for the 
ascertaining of customary rights and ~ the 
like—which the defendant had offered to do. 
After the citing of many cases the hearing 
was adjourned so that. the contents of the 
Court Rolls might be examined. 
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Mr, Bennet Copplestone has an interest- | 
ing letter in The Sunday Times on the sub- 
ject of Drake’s bowls. It seems that ‘‘ the 
identical set of bowls with which Drake was 
playing when the Armada came in sight”’ 
is promised from the Torquay Museum for 
use next month in a local pageant; and Mr. 
Copplestone takes occasion to remind us 
how slender is the evidence for that famous 
game. The furthest back it can be taken 
is a Spanish political pamphlet of 1624 in 
which the Duke of Braganza is made to 
say: ‘‘ Did we not in ’88 carry our business 
for England so secretly . . . as in bringing 
our navy to their shores, while their com- 
manders were at bowls upon the Hoe of 
Plymouth ?” 


In The Times of May 21, Mr. A. P. Her- 
bert has an interesting letter about the 
restrictions on the hours in which marriages 
may be solemnized. Once from 8 a.m. till 
12 noon, the hours were extended by the 
Marriage (Hours of Solemnization) Act, 
1886, to 3 p.m. During the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill Lord Hardwicke’s 
legislation against clandestine marriages 
was suggested as the origin of the limitation 
to noon: ‘‘ the hour should he one at which 
the identity of the contracting parties could 
most easily be established—in daylight.”’ 
This, however, was immediately shown to be 
a mistake and noon to have been fixed upon 
as the limit by the Canons, the intention 
being that marriages should take place 
before the regular dinner-hour. Neverthe- 
less, there seemed to be a feeling that mar- 
riages should not be solemnized after dark, 
and the originally proposed limit of 4 
o’clock was altered to 3 expressly because in 
winter-time in the North of England it is 
dark at 4. 


Mr. Herbert proposes that the time within 
which marriages may lawfully be celebrated 
should be extended at least to 6 or 7— 
chiefly on the ground that weddings would 
then be more truly joyful occasions. The 
marriage service would be no less solemn, 
and the secular festivities could be made 
more fully and suitably hilarious, with less 
inconvenience—and consequent depression— 
on the part of busy people who attend. 
Readers of history will not need to be told 
that there is no startling innovation in this 
—magnificent weddings of old time took place 
later than the hours proposed. Mr. Her- 


bert concludes by saying that a brief amend- 





ing bill is being prepared. 


Queries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private. 
interest to affix their names and addresses to. 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


ArtiriciaL Eyrs.—From the following 
passage we understand the Chinese of the 
ninth century 4.D. to have known how to 
make and apply an artificial eye:—“‘ Tsui 
Kia lost one eye and substituted a pearl in 
its place, whereupon Shi Kien-Wu satirized 
him in verse... . This occurred in ap, 
820.”"—Chang Ting-Sze, ‘ Lang-ye-tai-tsui- 
pien,’ 1596, tom. xxvii. 

To compare therewith, I am desirous of 
being informed of the earliest instance of 
the artificial eye mentioned in the European 
literature. 

Kumacusu Mrnakata. 


GaNESA: ELEPHANT AND Mouse.—‘“ Gan- 
esa is the Hindu god of prudence and policy, 
and the patron of letters. ... He is fre 
quently attended by a rat, sometimes riding 
on one, the conduct of that animal being 
esteemed by the Hindus as __ peculiarly 
marked by wisdom and foresight. ... The 
companion of this divinity, the rat, indir- 
ectly receives a portion of homage, and with 
full as much right as the bird emblematic 
of Minerva.’’—-Balfour, ‘The Cyclopedia 
of India,’ 1885, vol. i. p. 1169. But, ac: 
cording to Gubernatis’s ‘ Zoological Myth- 
ology,’ 1872, vol. ii, p. 68, ‘‘ The Hindoo 
god Ganegas (=Ganesa), the god of poets, 
eloquence, and wisdom, is represented with 
an elephant’s head, and his foot crushing a 
mouse. Thus, among the Greeks, Apollo 
Smintheus, so called because he had shot 
the mice that stole the yearly provisions 
from Krinos, the priest of Apollo himself, 
was represented with a mouse under him.” 
These two opinions are conflicting, one 
deeming the mouse as Ganesa’s favourite 
the other regarding it as his enemy. Can 
someone tell which is more reliable?. Wil 
kins’s ‘Hindu Mythology,’ 1913, p. 333, 
simply says his figure ‘‘is frequently at- 
tended by, or riding upon, a rat,’” but gives 
no explanation. 

According to Sie Chung-Chi, ‘ Wu-tsab- 
tsu,’ c, 1610, tom. ix, the lion fears fire 
the tiger is afraid of halberds, the wolf of 
gongs, and the elephant of the rat. Havre’ 
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any other people than the Chinese 
tioned the elephant to fear the rat? 
Kumacusu Mrnakata. 


men- 


SyrestEyN CoLLecTrion.—A large (Dutch) | 


collection of manuscripts sold at Sotheby’s 


in May, 1825. Is anything known of the 


origin of this collection ? 
L. R. 


Tue Wircnh Countess or Ansou.—Is 
there any historical work dealing with the 
legend of the diabolical origin of the Counts 
of Anjou—whence derived the Plantagenets ? 


This wild legend which has gathered round 
the Angevin House,tells of a Witch Countess 
of Anjou whose taint twisted into evil the 
strong passions of the fierce, wayward Ange- 
vin lords. It pointed a prophecy of St. Ber- 
nard when he saw Henry II as a child (JI 
est venu du diable et au diable il retour- 
nera), and was adopted in grim jest by 


Richard I to account for the bitterness and | 


persistence of the family dissensions. 
Giraldus Cambrensis 


Howth,’ introduce this strange tale of the 
demon Countess, but I can find no book 
where the origin and foundation of the 
story is critically examined. The wildest 
fables have usually some 
Anjou must have ‘“‘ got herself 
about.’” 

It is almost the story of Melusina of 
Poitou and Dauphiné. 

One is inclined to believe that the chron- 
iclers of the tenth century wrought out this 
tale by way of explaining the career of 
Fulke the Black, Count of Anjou. His 
contemporaries may well have had recours@ 
to a theory of supernatural agency to ac- 
count for his almost demoniacal temper 
(inherited by Henry II) and for the devel- 
opment of talents and passions which seemed 
scarcely human. The Angevins felt indeed 
the ‘demon blood of Anjou’’ to be a sort 
of family title, which most of them justified 
by their actions; and a careful reading of 
the history of the three centuries of Angevin 
Kings of England might almost tempt one 
to think that the legend of their diabolical 
origin and hereditary curse (not to love one 
ee was not a mere fairy-tale, after 
all. 

I believe there is a little book—or pam- 
phlet—by Fatigan, on ‘ L’origine Satanique 


(‘ History of the | 
Reign of Henry II’) and ‘The Book of | 


substratum of | 
fact; and one of the early Countesses of | 
talked | 


| des Plantagenets,’ but I have not been able 
| to find it in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Is 
| it possible to obtain a copy or sight of it 
| anywhere? If only a pamphlet it may be 
bound up with other small matter under 
| another title. Any information as to its 
whereabouts would be welcome. 
C. J. B. A. 


‘Tue Mepar or Joun Bayes.’—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether there 
exists any evidence for the authorship of 
‘The Medal of John Bayes,’ usually attrib- 
uted to Shadwell, beyond Malone’s state- 
| ment (‘ Dryden,’ I. i. 165) that Narcissus 
Luttrell so ascribed the satire? 


There is no mention of the satire in Lut- 
trell’s ‘Diary.’ He may have noted the 
date of publication and the author in his 
own copy of the poem. Can this now be 


traced ? 


D. M. WatmMstey. 


THe FRANco-iRISH STAPLETONS. — From 
time to time this family has been discussed 


in ‘N. & Q.’ There is a _ branch—the- 
Franco-Irish branch—of which little is 
known, 


Sir John Stapleton, Kt., of Richmond- 
shire, accompanied Strongbow to Ireland 
| and settled there, temp. Henry II. From 
this Sir John Stapleton, mentioned in 
‘‘ Burke’’ as ancestor of certain English 
branches of the name, descended also the- 
| Stapletons, Seigneurs des Dervalliéres, near 
| Nantes in Brittany, and Comtes de Tréves, 
| in Anjou. 
| At the time of the French Revolution 
| these French titles and estates were held by 
| Luc Edmond Stapleton, apparently sole 
| male representative of his line. Luc 
| Edmond Stapleton by his wife Marie Anne 
de Lannion, had three sons: Marie Edmond, 
| Francois Paul Thomas, and Luc Edouard, 
each of whom also bore the names of Joseph, 
Joachim, Anne, Vincent and Xavier. In 
1799 Luc Edmond Stapleton, aged 66, was 
still in France, but his sons had emigrated. 

I shall be grateful for any information 
as to these Franco-Irish Stapletons—and, 
in particular, what became of Luc Edmond’s 
three sons ? 

M. S8-S. 


‘*WuHay HouseE”’ or “ MiILKE Hovuse.’’—I 
shall be glad of a reference to any detailed 
description of the Whay-houses which 
| existed in London in the middle of the 17th 


’ 
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the following :— 


30th May 1663, “‘ there drank our morning 
draught of Whay, the first I have done this 
year,” 
“ 40th June 1663 “ thence to the Whay-house, 
and drank a great deal of Whay.” 

17th June 1666 “So down to the Milke-house, 
and drank three glasses of Whay.” 

30th May, 1668 “So down to the Whey-house 
and drank some and eat some curds, which did 
by and by make my belly ake mightily.” 


The whay above noted would be butter- 


milk, but in 1668 it may have been curds | 


and whey, the residue after coagulation. 
R. Hepcer Watt.ace: 


FLEET-MILK CHEESE.—I shall be glad to | 


learn if ‘‘ fleet-milk’’ should be taken as 
referring to skim milk or to 
cheese-making districts, when 


was called “‘ fleetings.’’ I learn that in 
Suffolk ‘‘ Flet-milk’’ is skim milk; and 
that ‘‘ Flit-milk ’’ in Cheshire means skim 
milk. 

R. Hepcer WaALtrAce. 


Crvin AnD CriminaL Law.—When 
the broad distinction between civil 
criminal offences first recognised in English 
law? The two systems do not appear to 
have been digested, or codified separately, 
as in the case of the Indian Code of Civil 
Procedure and Indian Code of 
Procedure, promulgated about the year 1860. 
There is also a Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act of 1887. 

N. W. Hitt. 


PRatT 
Ireland in the reign of Charles I, and set- 


tled near Youghal, Co. Cork, of which town | 


he was Bailiff in 1647. Since then, until 
1860 (when the senior line failed with the 
death of Robert Pratt, aged 13) there had 
been a succession of eldest sons bearing the 
names of Robert and James, alternately. 
The Pratts of Co. Cork have for many gen- 


erations used arms similar to the Marquess | 
of Camden (three mullets on a fesse divid- | 
ing three elephants’ heads), but with a dif- 


ference of tincture. There is some tradition 
that the first Irish Pratts came from Kent. 
I am seeking any information which may 
help me to link up the Pratts of Youghal 
with their English ancestors. 

JoHN Pratt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


century, as referred to by Samuel Pepys in 


whey? In | 
whey. is| 
boiled, a curdy cream rises to the top, and | 


was , 
and | 


Criminal | 


Famiry.—Robert Pratt came to | 


May 24, 1924; 


Tue Duke or CUMBERLAND AND THE Por- 
TUGUESE THRONE.—Fr. Thos. J. Campbell, 
S.J., in ‘The Jesuits, 1534-1921,’ at p. 444, 
writes :-— 

The author of the Vita di Pombal (I. 145) 
notes the report, which is confirmed by the 
Memoria Catholica secunda that “* Pombal [1699- 
1782] had formed the design of marrying the 
Princess Maria [of Portugal] to the Duke of 
Cumberland, the butcher of Culloden —— 
—but that this was thwarted by the Jesuit 
confessor of the King.” On this point the 
Maréchal de Belle Isle writes (Zestament 
politique, 108): ‘‘ It is known that the Duke 
of Cumberland looked forward to becoming 
| King of Portugal, and I doubt not he would 
have succeeded, if the Jesuit confessors of the 
| royal family had not been opposed to it. This 
Ip ecard was never forgiven the Portuguese 
esuits, ? 


Does any English writer refer to 
““ yeport ”’ ? 


this 


JoHN B. WalNEWRIGHT. 


FreemaN—Surrzes. — In the autobiog- 
raphy of R. 8S. Surtees, creator of Jorrocks, 
which was first published the other day, 
there is a reference to ‘* Captain Freeman, 
afterwards Master (1830-1832) of the South- 
wold Hounds in Lincolnshire, and. subse- 
quently of the Old Berkeley near London.” 
Can any reader identify this Captain 
Freeman ? 

EB. 38: 


SaMvet TipBatt.—This man was Vicar of 
Ashburton, Devon, up to 1647. Informa- 
| tion is sought as to his parentage, place of 
birth, education, etc. I cannot find him in 
any of the usual sources of information. 
Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


Heratpic Query.—In one of the arches 
of the Pont St. Benezet, Avignon, are two 
shields embossed on the stone, one bearing 
the capital letters L and §S, the stem of the 
L passing through the curves of the S. The 
| other charge is a Star of 8 rays, narrow and 
| tapering to fine points. They appear to be 


| as old as the bridge itself (¢, 1177). Can 
they be identified ? 

G. O’F. 

| O. Hepers, TorocrapHicaL DravGHTs- 
MAN.—I have two water-colour drawings, 


which are, I believe, the work of this artist. 
They represent Winchelsea Church and Salt 
| wood Castle. Another drawing by the same 


| hand of a church in Sussex is signed ‘0. 
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Hedges,’ and dated 1818. Can any reader 
give me any information with regard to 
Hedges? Did he illustrate any books with 
topographical views? _ 





A. P. €. 


Witt1am Putrenty, Eart or Batu.— 
According to the‘ Dict Nat. Biog.,’ he was 
born in London, Mar. 22, 1684. I should 
be glad to learn where his birthplace in 
London was, and also any particulars that 
are known of his mother. 

G. F. R. B. 


Rosert Nares, PurroLtocist.—According 
to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog..’ his mother was a 
Miss Bacon of York. I should be glad to 
learn further particulars of her, and the 
respective dates of his three marriages. 

G. F. R. B. 


SraBrook: Smitey.—Wanted the pedi- 
grees of Thomas Wilkes Seabrook (planter), | 
Charleston, and Edisto Island, 8S. Carolina, | 
U.S.A.; and of Smiley family. also of S. 
Carolina, c. 1850. pe 


Ertaram Wantep: What is the full epigram? 
—“The best Committee is one of three,, of 
whom one is dead, one does not go, and hud 
the rest? Who was the author? — 


Avurnor Wantep.—In a letter (unpublished) | 
from Charles Lamb to Hessey, concerning The | 
London Magazine, Lamb, speaking of “ Janus | 
Weathercock ”? and what a valuable asset he | 
had been to the London, says: ‘‘ He talk’d | 
about it and about it.” 

This, I believe, is a quotation. 
told its source, but have forgotten it, and shall 
be very grateful for the reference. 


G. A. ANDERSON. 





I was once | 


| 





Replies. 


GENERAL CHARLES DE PREUX. 
(cxlvi. 249, 309), 


I am indebted to my friend M. Henri de 
Preux, of Sion, Canton du Valais, for the 
following biographical notice of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor : 


Notes sur le général Charles de Preuz. 
Charles de Preux, né le 11 juin 1788, fils du 
capitaine Laurent Ignace de Preux, tué a la 
bataille de Fontenoy, (régiment de Courten) et 
de Anne de Moyenvie (une lorraine) originaire 
e Sierre, pays du Valais. 

Cadet au régiment de Courten 1754, cam- 





| de Preux fut 


pagne d’Allemagne; capitaine 1774; chevalier 
de St. Louis, 1782, licencié en 1792; capitaine 
au régiment espagnol de Courten 1796;  lieu- 
tenant colonel 1801; colonel en 1806 du régi- 
ment qui prend son nom (régiment de Preux). 


En 1807 il était en garnison & Madrid. 
Charles IV et Ferdinand VII avaient tous deux 
abdiqué entre les mains de Napoléon. Une 
proclamation du conseil royal, transmise par le 
général O’Farril, annonce que “Charles IV 
rétabli sur son antique tréne a nommé le grand. 
duc de Berg (Murat) lieutenant général du 
Royaume, lui confiant en son absence tout le 
pouvoir souverain.” Murat, désigné le 11 mai 
pour étre roi de Naples exerga quelques temps 
encore les fonctions de lieutenant général et, 
le 12 mai, il envoya & “‘ Talaveyra de la Reyna,” 
aux ordres du général Rouyer, les régiments 
de Reding (‘Théodore de Reding) et de Preux 
(Charles de Preux), qui passérent ainsi au ser- 
vice de la France. 


L’Espagne n’ayant pas taraé a se soulever 
contre les Frangais, le général Dupont fut 
chargé de pacifier les provinces du sud et 
envoyé en Andalousie. Les régiments de 
Reding et de Preux furent incorporés & son 
armée et formérent une brigade sous les ordres 
du géneral Schramm. Ils prirent part & la 
malheureuse expédition qui se termina & Bay- 
len ot survint la-fameuse capitulation apres 
la non moins fameuse rencontre des Suisses. 
(Les espagnols étaient commandés par le 
général de Reding, cousin germain du colonel 
Théodore de Redin$)—12 juillet, 1808. 


Fait prisonnier par les espagnols, le colonel 
délivré par larrivée des 


troupes francaises le ler février, 1810. 
Nommé chevalier de la _ légion d’hon- 
neur, il regoit, le 11 février, 1810, tine 


lettre du maréchal-duc de Dalmatie (Soult) 
V’informant que S.M.I. ’a nommé commandant 
de place de Séville. Le 18 avril, 1810, Mr. 
de Preux recoit le grade de maréchal de camp 
et, le 18 juin, il est décoré de l’ordre royal 
d’Espagne. En 1811, il est nommé gouverneur 
de la place de Toléde. En octobre, 1811, de la 
méme année il prend le commandement de 
Guadalajara, & douze lieues de Madrid, sous 
les ordres du général Hugo, (le pére du poéte). 
Au départ de ce dernier Mr. de Preux com- 
mande le fort. La situation devenant de plus 
en plus critique, les communications avec 
Madrid étant coupées, le général de Preux con- 
sent a traiter avec l’Empecinado, autorisé par 
Wellington. La garnison y était-il dit sortira 
avec les honneurs de la guerre et sera con- 
duite & Madrid; les officiers pourront rentrer 
dans leurs foyers. La capitulation est acceptée 
ar: Wellington, sauf pour cette derniére con- 
ition. Le général de Preux fut envoyé en 
captivité en Angleterre, au cautionnement de 
—- a 120 kilométres au N.E. de Lon- 
res. 

C’est 1a qu’il mourut en 1813. Son ami et 
compagnon de captivité, le commandant Gard, 
du Valais également, convia les officers prison- 
niers de guerre & accompagner le corps du 
général de Preux 4 sa derniére demeure et lui 
consacra l’épitaphe suivante: 
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Hic jacet 
Strategus, Carolus de Preux, 
Elveti—Frane.—Iberus 
f P. Sti. Lud, Franciae 
Nuper. Hispanici. Ordinis Aeques, 
ir praeclarus 
Militaribus nee non civilibus 
virtutibus praeditus 
quem captivitas non humiliavit 
nec mors perterruit. 





Decessit Die 29 May Anno Salutis mpccoxm1. 
Aetatis 76. 


| riage in 1751 (‘ Vict. Co, Hist. of Surrey ’) 
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Esq.,—for many years Resident at the 
Hague,—purchased Henley Park, and the 
Manor ot Pirbright. The mansion at Hen- 
ley Park was largely altered on his mar- 


He m, 4 July, 1751, Christabella Peterson, 


d. Aug., 1791, in her 59th year, at her 
house in Great George Street, Hanover 
Square, ‘‘the intimate friend and_ cor- 


respondent of the famous Harl of Chester. 


| field, in whose ‘ Miscell, Works’ are many 


Patience de Quartéry, de St. Maurice, qui lui | 
donna trois fils qui tous, prirent la carriére | 


militaire. 


It will be observed that the text of the | 


Latin inscription on the General’s tomb 
quoted by M. de Preux differs considerably 


from the version given by the Rev. W. G. | 


CLARKE-MaxweELt. With the above 
in hand, however, the meaning of the in- 
scription is, I think, sufficiently clear. 
de Preux informs me that there are two 
portraits of the General in his possession. 
Henry F. Montacnier. 
Chalet Beau Réveil, 
Champéry, Valais. 

Tuomas Puiirp Dayrotes (11 S. x. 169). 
—A belated reply to an enquiry dated 29 
Aug., 1914. 


M. | 


notice | 


In the month in which the Great War | 


commenced, R. A, A.-L, asked for informa- 
tion concerning this old Etonian, adm, 23 
June, 1763, left 1768. In the ‘D. N. B.’ 
W. P. Courtney says that he was the [only] 
‘“son of Solomon Dayroles, Esq., Diplomat- 
ist, d. March, 1786, by his wife Christabella, 
dau. of Col. Peterson, of Ireland, and that 
he became Capt., 10th Drag. Gds. and died 
at Lausanne having married Mlle. H. G. 
Thomaset, a Swiss lady.’? Perhaps as a 
consequence of the death of this son and 
heir, the father, Solomon Dayrolles, of Hen- 
ley Park, Ash, Co. Surrey, and Great 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
sold the Manors of Henley and Pirbright 
in 1784. to Henry Halsey, Esq., formerly 
an East India merchant, in whose descend- 
ants the lordship remains. 

In the Gent. Mag., 1732-1791, 
name is variously spelt Dayrolle, D’ Ayrolles, 
and Dayrolles; and Dayrolles is frequent 
in legal documents at Pirbright mentioning 
the father, Solomon Dayrolles, Esq., who 
in 1739, doubtless as the result of the con- 
siderable fortune left him on the 


2 Jan., 1739, of his uncle, James Dayrolles, 


the sur- | 


| 





death, | 


| letters to Mrs. D.”’ (Gent. Mag., Lxi. 780), 


Charles de Preux avait épousé en 1770 | 


As godson of the fourth Earl of Chester. 
field, 1694-1773, author of ‘Letters to his 
Son,’ and himself the ‘mirror of polite 
ness,’’ the Lord of the Manor of Pirbright 
owed everything to the Karl, whose last 
words, ‘‘ Give Dayrolles a chair,’’ have 
become historical. 
Henry Curtis. 


CHEESE SAINT AND CHEESE SaAcRIFIces (12 
S. ix, 130, 239, 255, 279, 335; x. 237).—It 
seems to be difficult to find the patron saint 
invoked in olden times by, say, cheese 
makers or buttermakers, milkmaids or 
others engaged in dairying, yet I under. 
stand such patron saints are invoked to-day 
in Italy and Spain by workers in the dairy 
trade, 

The following Saints, from their emblems, 
seem to be associated with dairying :— 
St. Berlinda (Feb. 3).—A cow beside her. 
Pilgrims at Meerbeeke touch the udder 
of the cow. 

Bridget or Bride, of Kildare (Feb. 1).— 
Kneeling with pan of milk in her hands, 
and with a cow at her side; or as an 
Abbess with cow by her side. 
Modwenna of Ireland (July 6).—A red 
cow by her side. 

Perpetua (and Companions of Carthage) 

(Mar 7).—With a wild cow by her side. 
. Robert of Knaresborough (Sept. 24).— 

Leading a cow. 

The recognised patron saint for Cowherds 
was St. Etto of Dompierre (July 10), an 
Irishman, who is shown with oxen and cows 
about him, The patron saint for Husband: 
men was St. Walstan of Norfolk (May 30), 
whose common emblem is a scythe, and who 
lived and died a poor humble farm-servant. 
The patron saint of Peasants was St. Lucy 
of Syracuse (Dec. 13), whose emblems are 
many and varied. The patron saint of 
Spies is St. Guido of Anderlecht, yet his 
emblems show an angel driving his oxel 
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whilst he prays, or with horse, .ox and 
harrow near him. 

The emblems of some saints are of inter- 
est in the present connection, as the emblems 
may denote the saints have been of service 
to dairymen. For instance :— 

St, Armagastes and companions,—<As a cow- 
herd tending cattle. 

St. Cornelius of Civita Vecchia.—Cows 
around him, 

Blessed Desiderius.—Keeping the cattle of 
his monastery. 

St, Emidian.—Minding cattle. 

$t. Guntilda.—Scythe in hand, cows and 
fountain near her, 

St. Marceau of Syria.—With cattle at his 
monastery, 

The patron saint of Cooks and House- 
wives was St. Martha of Bethany; those of 
Servant Maids were St. Sitha or Zita of 
Lucca (who was for 48 years servant-maid 
in one house) and St, Margaret of Louvain; 
and that of Washerwomen St. Hunna. 
Who was the patron saint of Milk-maids 
and Dairy-maids, Cheese and _ Butter 
makers ? 

R. Hepcer WaALLAcE. 


“ Sprvau ’?=‘‘ Hospitat”’ (cxlvi, 337, s.v. 
‘Danteiana’).—Mr, McGovern takes Dr. 


| Bishop Tanner).”’ 





Plumptre to task for translating Dante’s 
“spedali’’ by the ‘‘ugly and truncated | 
word ‘spitals’.’”? The translation, however, | 
is singularly exact, ‘‘spedale’’ being the | 
truncated, if not ugly, form of the full 
Italian ‘‘ ospedale.’”” Mr. McGovern asks 
whether there is any warrant for the use of 
“spital ’? elsewhere than in Dr, Plumptre’s 
translation. The ‘N. E. D.’ gives quota- 
tions of its use in prose by Fielding, Scott 
and others; and in poetry by Churchill: 

They rob the very spital and make free 

With those, alas! who’ve least to spare. 

I submit that there is as good warrant | 
for the use of ‘‘spital’’ as there is for | 
“hostel? and ‘‘ hdtel,’? all three being 
abbreviated forms of ‘‘ hospital.’? It occurs 
frequently in Scottish place-names the | 
Spital of Glenshee and Dalnaspidal being | 
typical of the shelters whereof Parliament | 
ordered the erection in desolate places to | 
afford refuge to travellers against wolves. | 
HerBert MaxweE Lt. | 





| 
| 


Monreith. | 
Marernatra: ? WHITH | 
Keyyerr’s (cxlvi. 156).--From information | 


kindly given me by a friend in Oxford, 


learn that the law dictionary with MS. 
references is the 1701 edition of John 
Cowel’s ‘ Interpreter,’ edited by White Ken- 
nett. The Bodleian shelf-mark is ‘‘ A, 4. 5. 
Jur.” It is inscribed on the first blank 
page: 

Thom, Tanner, Jan. 1, 1700/1. Ex dono 
doctissimi viri, mihique amicissimi R. White 
Kennett . ... qui hance editionem nova pre- 
tatione additionibusque quamplurimis ornavit, 

The MS. notes are apparently not White 
Kennett’s, as in the British Museum library 
is a copy of this book (507. i, 9) described in 
the catalogue as having ‘‘ MS, notes (tran- 
scribed by Sir H. Ellis from the MSS. of 
Sir Henry wrote on the 
fly-leaf : 

The principal notes in the Margin of this 
work were transcribed from Bp. Tanner’s Copy 
in the Bodleian Library: in tie tirst leaf of 
which is written: [as above]. 

A few in yellow ink by Mr. Bentham. 

It will be noticed that Ellis does not say 
that he copied all Tanner’s notes. In any 
case, workers in London may be glad to 
know they can refer to most of them. 

@ 

No. 10, Potanp, Street, Oxrorp Sr: 
(cxlvi. 343).—This house is marked in Hor- 
wood’s Map (1792) as at the N.E. corner 
of Portland (now d’Arblay) Street, and cor- 
responds to the present No. 10 so far as 
numbering goes. It appears to be a much 
larger house than the others, and this is 
confirmed by the assessment in 1805 of £50 
as against £30 for No. 11. The rebuilding 
can probably be ascertained by an exterior 
inspection and local enquiry; otherwise a 
search through the rate-books might shew, 
but this would be a chance find merely. 

The parish is St. James’s, Marlborough 
Ward. 

W. H. Mancuee. 


PerctvaL Exzis (cxlvi. 342).—The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding the mysterious 
death of Percival Ellis, as noted by Mr. 


CoURTHOPE ForMaAN, coincide so closely with 
that of Benjamin Bathurst that I am 
tempted to suggest that they are one and 
the same person. The latter was the third 
son of Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, 
who was himself the seventh son of Benja- 
min, the younger brother of Allen, first Earl 
Bathurst. In 1809, leaving Vienna, where 
he had been on a diplomatic mission, 
Bathurst set out for England, but disap- 


I | peared on the road between Berlin and Ham- 
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burg. See ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of | 

Dr. Henry Bathurst,’ by Mrs, Thistle- | 

thwayte, pp. 175-191, and 555-605. 
Witrrip H. Wootten. 

CaDELL DERNLLUG (cxlvi. 343).—In reply | 
to C. N., I would say that Cadell of Tyrn- | 
llug is believed to have been Prince of the 
Vale Royal and of the northern part of 
Powys. He was a servant of Belin (MS. 
benlit), who was ruling in Powys when St. 
Germanus of Auxerre visited that district in | 
a.p. 429. Cadell befriended Germanus 
when, according to the ‘Mirabilia Ger- 
mani,’ that  ecclesiastic was shamefully 
treated by the king of Powis. In the ‘ His- 
toria Brittonum,’ the name appears as | 
Catel, Catell. This form is Old Welch, and | 
it duly gave place to Cadell. The descrip- 
tion is erroneously reproduced by different | 
scribes. We get dunlurc, drunluc, and the | 
like. These are scribal errors for durnluc, | 
and that is the correctly lenated form of | 
Turnluc, the exact meaning and application 
of which are doubtful. 

In the ‘Historia Brittonum’ (ed. 
Mommsen, 1894, p. 176, ch. xxxv) we may | 
read that St. Germanus converted Catel and | 
all his sons, and blessed him and predicted | 
that his offspring would ever be kings. | 

Thirteen degrees of Cadell’s descendants 
are listed in the Pedigrees preserved in the | 
eleventh century Harley MS., No. 3859, 
which is preserved in the British Museum. 
Cp. Y. Cymmdodor, vol. ix. p. 169 seq. ; | 
also ‘ Indexes to Old Welsh Genealogies,’ in 
Stokes and Meyer’s Archiv fiir celtische 
Lexicographie, Bd. i, 1898, pp. 187-212. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

He was the son of Cattegirn, the son of , 
Gwvthyrn Gwrthenu, or Vortigern of the | 
Adverse Lips, so called from his Goidelic 
accent in speaking the British tongue. Vor- | 
tigern was lord of Ewyas, Erging and Caer | 
Glouwy, and married in 451 Rowena, daugh- | 
ter of Hengest the Jute, and was son of | 
Gwidol ab Gwidolion (who married in 428 
the daughter of the Emperor Maximus who 
died 388), who was killed by Ambrosius in 
436; he was the son of Vortigern Gloiuda 
of Gloucester, Goidelic count of Britain-in- | 
the-West, who died 424. Cadel is not men- 
tioned as holding princely rank, but his 
son Cattegirn was Prince of Llangollen in | 
550. Except for a common ancestor in Vor- | 
tigern he has no relationship to Tudor 
Trevor, earl of Hereford and lord of Whit- 


ti 5 
— D. or G. 


| 
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| the chamber is given up to Death. 


| edition 
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The information desired can be found in 
J. Y. W. Lloyd’s ‘ History of Powys Fadog,’ 


F, A. Stacks, 


Funerat Custom: Coverinc or Mirrors 
(cxlvi, 225).—At p. 277 of ‘ Rustic Speech 
and Folk-Lore,’ Mrs. Wright notes that the 
custom of veiling looking-glasses in a death- 
chamber is practised in Yorkshire and in 
Shropshire; while Mr. Richard Blake 
borough, in ‘ Characters, Folk-lore and Cus- 
toms of the North Riding of Yorkshire’ 
(p. 122), a book which charmed us some 
five-and-twenty years ago, asserted that: 

So soon as the vital spark has left its earthly 
house, the fire, if such be burning in the room, 
is immediately extinguished, and it is not an 
uncommon thing for the looking-glass to be 
either draped entirely, turned with its face to 





| the wall, or removed from the rooom, 


There must be no sign of life or cheer: 
To me, 
it seems possible that the repetition of a 


| corpse in a mirror should be held to portend 


another decease, But looking-glasses ar 
uncanny things. If a girl regard herself in 
one in a nightcap, she will see the Devil 
looking over her shoulder. So said: an old 
family-nurse. 
St. SwitHry. 

Count Borouwtaskt (13 8. i. 331, 437, 
467. 517; exlvi. 31, 89, 125, 313).—The first 
of Borouwlaski’s autobiography, 
published in 1788, contains a portrait by 
W. Hinks. A second edition was printed at 
Birmingham in 1792, and the final one at 


| Durham in 1820, the last with a portrait 


from a drawing by John Dowman, A.R.A. 
In Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits’ is one of 
Borouwlaski taken from life; whilst at the 
sale of Fillingham’s collection in 1862 were 
sold some scarce portraits of the dwarf. 
Rowlandson published a caricature repre. 


senting Borouwlaski playing on the fiddle 


before the ‘‘Grand Seigneur’ and_ his 
wives. A full cast was taken by Joseph 
Bonomi shortly before the death of the 
dwarf. 

I have an oval sketch in water-colout. 
about 7 inches by 4, which shows the dwar! 
standing in a room by the side of a round 
table on which is a musical instrument, 
possibly a mandolin. Seated on a chair is 
his wife with a child in her arms, which is 
holding out its arms to reach a bird the 
dwarf has on his finger. | Borouwlaski ' 
dressed in a red coat, white knee breeche 
and stockings and wig, and wears a sword 
There is a carpet on the floor, various pit 
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tures, and an oval mirror on the walls. 
The painting is very similar to the frontis- 
piece to the 1788 edition, and possibly mav 
be the original subject of the engraving. 
We have had it many years. It belonged 
to my father, and before him to my grand- 
father. 
Cartes Drury. 


There is a small portrait, a neat little 
woodcut, of Joseph Boruwlaski, sometimes 
known as Count Boruwlaski, in a curious 
book called ‘ Wonders of Human Nature,’ 
1842 (Griffin), Glasgow. It is accompanied | 
by five pages of letterpress, a memoir of the 
dwarf. The British Museum possesses four 
portraits of him. There is a delightful 
little portrait of the dwarf in Kay’s ‘ Edin- 
burgh Portraits,’ where he is with Mr. Neil 
Fergusson, the Edinburgh advocate. That 
book quotes largely from the  dwarf’s 
memoir. 

W. H. Quarre tt. 


“ SHINGLED’’ Hater (cxlvi. 344), To 
“shingle ’’? comes from the U.S., and the 
‘N, E. D.’ quotes from Thornton’s ‘Amer- 
ican Glossary,’ where an extract is given 
from Holland’s ‘ Bay Path,’ 1857. <A later 
American writer, Mrs. K. D. Wiggin, in 
‘Susanne and Sue,’ 1909, says, ‘‘ It’s kind 
of pityish to have your hair ‘shingled.’ ”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Centre (oF ArcH, ETC.) (cxlvi. 289, 345), 

—In reply to Mr. Wm, Setr-Werks, at the 
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number of these. They may be consulted in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, and are illustrated in 
Lady Schrieber’s ‘ Playing cards of various 
ages and countries’ (John Murray), 1895. 
They consist of packs of the late xviith cen- 
tury to 1830. The subjects covered are 
mainly historical, but others are devoted to 
the Alphabet, Astronomy, Geography, Her- 
aldry, Mathematics, Proverbs, etc., and 
although in packs of fifty-two and thirty-two 
for whist and picquet, yet they were no 
doubt used for educational and other pur- 
poses as well as gaming. Dr. Willshire’s 
book, published in 1876, is a descriptive cat- 
alogue of the British Museum Collection, 
and concise general history of the subject, 
with remarks on cards of divination and of 
a politico-historical character, vide  title- 
page. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WetsH Patntine By Ricwarp Witson, R.A. 
(cxlvi, 291, 349).—I have in my collection a 
drawing by Richard Wilson, entitled ‘ View 
nr, Wymnstay.’ My late father (Thomas 
Hughes, F.s.4.) had another drawing of his 
of Welsh Scenery which he sold to the late 
Judge Wynne Foulkes, of Chester, and it 
is probably now owned by one of his descend- 
ants. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 


FarrBatrn’s ‘Crests’ (cxlvi. 344).—The 
latest edition of “‘ Fairbairn is that pub- 





last reference, ‘The Victoria History of the 
County of York—North Riding,’ vol. i. 
(1914) states quite definitely that the con- | 
tract for building Catterick Church is still 
preserved by Sir Henry Lawson of Brough 
Hall. The contract dated 1412 is in Eng- 
lish, the contracting parties being Katherine 
wife of John Burgh and William Burgh her 
son of the one part, and Richard of Cracall 
of the other. 

A footnote informs us that Richard was 
sometimes called Richard of Crakehall, some- 
times Richard of Newton, and sometimes 
Richard the ‘Mason. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

FenoutHet (cxlvi. 344).—See Town and 
County Magazine for 1770, for account of 
Anne Day—who became Lady Fenoulhet. 

J. C. 

Prayinc Carns, ‘‘ SCIENTALL’’ AND HIS- 
TRICAL (cxlvi. 342).—The well-known Schreib- 
er Collection of Playing Cards has a large 





lished by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack in 
1905. There are a good many additional 
plates in this edition, but the crests on 
them appear to be arranged in a very hap- 
hazard fashion. 

H. J. B. CLements. 


Notes on Books. 


Part IV. The Doctor’s 
By Aleyn Lyell Reade. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. 
Boyhood—Appendices. 
(The Arden Press). 


Mr. Lyett Reapn’s dauntlessness in research 
is signally illustrated in this volume of appen- 
dices to his study of Dr. Johnson’s boyhood. 
The great bulk of the work is genealogical and 
biographical, concerned with people who were 
mostly of slender importance and have left 
little trace of themselves outside of official 
records. Copious quotations from wills, 
Chancery proceedings, registers and the like 
substantiate their names; relate them to one 
another; give them background and colour. 


So fully have everybody’s ascendants, descend- 
ants, collaterals and alliances been traced and 
set in order, that the little world of Lichfield 
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re-creates itself before us. We may see it not 
only as Johnson, the growing lad, knew it, but 
also as each individual within Johnson’s pur- 
view knew it, with all the connections and 
ramifications extending away in different direc- 
tions — higher and lower, “gentle and simple 
impartially mingled together. In this field 
we cannot believe there remains any more to 
be gleaned and if presently a fact here or there 
is added Mr. Reade’s friends may quote 
Johnson: ‘“ If I come to an orchard, and say 
there’s no fruit here, and then comes a poring 
man, 
and tells me ‘Sir, you are mistaken, I have 
found both apples and pears,’ I should laugh 
at him: what would that be to the purpose?’ 

These pages will be useful primarily for 
reference, to be consulted with a definite pur- 
pose—but up and down among dry details are 
good, 
more desultory reader’s attention. 
the question of the lease of the encroachments 
which Michael Johnson acquired from the City 
authorities. Mr. Reade demonstrates that the 
“encroachments ”’ must represent two strips of 
land facing two streets which Michael include: 
within the walls of the new house he built 
just before the birth of Samuel. There is an 
interesting letter from Phoebe Ford to her 


cousin Samuel Johnson setting forth grievances | 


ot hers in the house of Gibbon, where she 
was housekeeper, and a good deal of light on 
the Ford tamily—particularly as to the place 
in the pedigree of Dr. Joseph Ford, upon which 
Alumni Cantabrigienses has proved helpful. The 
Appendix on the Hickman family contains a 


great amount of interesting matter in abstracts | 


of Chancery suits. With the Howards, Martens 
and Bulls we come into touch with 
of a wider range of interest—notably with the 
Darwins. The footnotes should not be over- 
looked—thus in one, 
the Chambers family, 
from the father of Queen Victoria to one 
Richard Gray, of Ealing, and on another our 
ore is called to the use of the word “ flit- 
ting ”’ (“‘ Copied from a quarto flitting .... 
in the i of a detached leaf—so Mr. 
says: but may it not simply mean “ fly-leaf.’ 
It need hardly be said that all the very various 
matters dealt with are most lucidly set out, and 
that the book lacks not that energy which his 
readers have learned to look for in Mr. Reade’s 
work. 

On the Art of the Theatre. By Edward Gordon 

Craig. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net). 


Tuat a fifth edition of this essay should be 
called for argues somewhat more of wisdom 
existing in the world than Mr. Gordon Craig, 
to judge by his printed utterances, is willing 
to give the world credit for. It is wisdom, 
too, in a fine mode—considering, that is, how 


every thing that _grows 
Holds in perfection but a Tittle moment, 


recognising the perfection, seizing the moment. 
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who finds two apples and three pears, | 


succulent morsels which will repay the | 


There is | the thing symbolized to the symbol, but back 


| Neve srthele ss, 


families | 


in the pages devoted to | 
we have an amusing note | 


Rea ae 
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————.. 


Mr. Gordon Craig is a Puritan. Puritanism 
in pertection is one of the great attainments 
of the human spirit, but it can be sustained 
only for a breath or two; as swift as any- 
thing that grows does it ‘‘ at height decrease” 
ialling into witheredness, ugliness, decay. In 
this book we see it in its moment —a noble. 
and splendid thing and so stimulating that we 
cannot wonder it has approved itself, as we 
said, to what wisdom is in the world. There 
are taults in the book, and weak places in the 
fundamental conception. ‘Thus the negative 
or denunciatory part is over-extended and. over- 
charged; the positive part liable to be here 


| cramped, there left disproportionately sketchy, 


In the theory, too, little is allowed for the 


| natural, living reaction of the audience upon 


the theatre; Vhomme sensuel moyen and the im- 
plications of history—oh! rarest of reproaches! 
—are too little attended to; there is some 
menace ot the fatal tendency to work, not from 


from the symbol to the thing symbolized, 
we can but re-affirm what was 
said on the first appearance of this essay: it 
is a work of genius and of authority. In his 
demands on the ar tist, his views of craftsman. 
ship, in what he lets us see of his views on 
the economic aspect of the theatre, also in the 
general spirit of his counsels and ‘their ampli- 
tude, Mr. Gordon Craig reminds us often and 
ison of Ruskin. 


ward f 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. Foyte’s Catalogue of Dept. No. 18 con+ 
tains many items w hich will interest the col- 
lector of twentieth century first editions, 
Many of these are still within the capacity of 
a quite modest purse. Thus, two dozen or 80 
examples of Mr. Wells’s work may be had at 
an average price of eight or nine shillings. 
Mr. Walpole’s ‘The Cathedral,’ in a _ large 
paper copy, signed by the author, is marked 
bring 1l. 5s.—we would rather have ‘The 
Young Enchanter,’ offered here for 10s. 6d. 
There are something over a score of Kipling 
first editions, and about the same number of 
Conrad, who, we know, commands high prices 
from collectors. Here “ Nostromo ” seems 
count for most—6l. 6s. with ‘Typhoon’ (5h 
10s.) and ‘ Lord Jim’ (5l. 5s.) next. Of nine 
ia centur y first editions, we may mention 
Gissing’s ‘ Born in Exile’ (31. 3s.); Hudsons 
‘ Birds in London ’ (3l. 10s.); Crabb ‘Robinsows 
Diary (3l.); Wheatley’s Pepys (151. 15s), and 
three books by W. H. Pyke: the ‘ History of 
the Royal Residences,’ copies costing 351. 
211. ; the ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 401.; and the 
* History of the University of Cambridge’ (211) 
Of earlier books there is a fair sprinkling- 
some of these decidedly attractive, as, for & 
ample, a first edition (1775) of Goldsmith’s 
Essays (21. 5s.); the ‘ America’ of John Ogilby, 
the Cosmogr apher (1671: 81. 8s.) and, 

still, a first edition of Johnson’s “Journey t 
- “x ee Islands of Scotland’ (17: 
4l. 10s. 
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